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ARTISTIC 
BRASS WORK. 

By Clara Bunce, 

BRASS in in- 
terior deco- 
ration has 
taken, and contin- 
ues to take, a de- - 
servedly recogniz- 
ed and high place. 
Since the time 
when our grand- 
mothers cast out 
their fine andirons 
and fenders and 
hailed the incom- 
ing stoves and 
modern heating 

apparatus, with the eagerness born of relief after many- 
years of care, we have lived through a complete cycle 
of change. Those same old-fashioned fireplace adorn- 
ments are now held in high esteem, and lucky is that 
householder from whose garret they can be unearthed. 
Heirlooms, in such, as" in other things, stamp their owners 
as being people of ancestry, and ancestry is a possession 
we have all come to prize. 

But the dealer of to-day has riBen to the need of the 
hour. Superb firedogs, gorgeous fireplaces and all sorts 
of brass work can be bought in designs as fine as any 
that have ever been seen, and with certain improvements 
which help to reconcile the buyers to the fact that they 
are the products of this latter end of the century. 

So many grandmothers cast their brass adornments 
literally out into the cold, that in only the few garrets 
are the old to be found. Money, that god whose wor- 
ship it sometimes becomes easy to understand, will enable 
any one of us to obtain the best designs and the most 
artistic of modern goods. 

Chandeliers and electroliers, which play such an im- 
portant part in the houses of the day, are happily all 
modern. We can each select the design which suits us 
best and be at peace. Our great-grandmothers knew 
them not. Lamps are indeed a revival, but even they 
must be new, as the older sort will not burn the oil as it 
is now manufactured, and even the craze for antiques 
would hardly reconcile one to the use of the cinch pro- 
duct of the whale. 

" I was only too thankful to have gas and be rid of 
oil. Why you should want lamps with all their fuss I 
cannot understand," was the comment of one dear old lady 
upon the attitude of a young housekeeper just starting 
out in life. But lamps fill their appointed place neverthe- 
less, and refined, high-test oil has made it possible to use 
them with little or no inconvenience and with evident 
increase in comfort. 

The very latest lighting apparatus combines gas with 
electricity. Possibly some day we may come to a general 
and sole use of the latter, but it has not yet been suffi- 
ciently controlled. Householders prefer certainty, and 
still, although the electric light is preferred, demand gas 
attachments which can be used at need. 

In all our fine houses of later build the fixtures for 
lighting are given a place of prominence; and art has so 
far developed them that they are designed in perfect 
accord with the style of the room. Some few of the multi- 
millionaires import all the accessories of their homes, 
and labor under the mistaken notion that in so doing they 
secure better service ; but, as a matter of actual fact, our 
factories and our designers rival the world. As has been 
proved by higher class work, we have brass and bronze 
workers that are equal to any demand, and all such 
builders as have secured their fixtures at home have ob- 
tained most excellent designs. 

For example, way up in Fifth avenue is a group of fine houses re- 
cently erected by Mr. W. Brokaw for himself and daughters which 




perfectly exem- 
plify this fact 
The Moorish room 
of one is a gem 
in its way. It is 
lighted by a typi- 
^ cal crescent of 
cut glass, depend- 
ed by a rope and 
tassels of bronze. 
The effect is most 
harmonious, at 
the same time 
that the design 
is individual. The 
electric current is 
so arranged that 
the whole cres- 
cent becomes a 
blaze of light, and 
even when un- 
lighted it is an 
object of interest 
in the room. 

In the drawing 
room are two su- 
perb rococo stand- 
ards; each show eight gas jets and eight 
electric bulbs. The former are in candle 
shape, as is most in keeping with the 
design, and it would be difficult to find 
handsomer lights of the sort. In the 
dining-room of the same house there is 
a most brilliant ceiling light, which is 
not only excellent but a departure from 
the rigid rule of arm brackets. Directly 
attached to the ceiling are, three carved 
plates, and these plates support twelve 
arms, also handsomely carved, which 
drop just three feet below and in turn 
support the thirteen bulbs of light which 
shed softest rays upon the tarle beneath. 
Each hilt is enclosed in ground in place 
of clear glass, and the light, while bril- 
liant, is so entirely free from glare. 

The new home of the Bank for 
Savings, at Fifth Avenue and Twenty - 
second Street, shows quite a different 
style of treatment, but is immensely 
effective in its way. The building is 
strictly Romanesque throughout. The 
architect, Mr. Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, has 
achieved a triumph in its purity and 
classic proportions. In it again the arti- 
ficial light is admitted by means of 
fixtures that are so perfectly suited as 
to seem part of the original plan. One 
of these, together with the superb 
pilaster of Numidian marble from which 
it springs, is shown in the illustration, 
and it will be seen at a glance that its 
beauty is dependent upon outline alone. 
There are no carvings or castings. 
Often elaborate ornament serves to 
cover up poor design, but in this in* 
stance the massive curves make a per- 
fect and appropriate decoration in them- 
selves, when ornamented by the big 
globes of ground glass. 

These, as well as the special fixtures 
for Mr. Brokaw 's new houses, were 
shown me through the courtesy of Mr. 
Joseph Donaldson, at whose factory in 
Ninth Street, just east of Broadway, 
they were made. The designs were 
one and all furnished by Mr. Howard E. Watkins, and with the 
kindly assistance of both gentlemen I had the good fortune to trace 



Electric Crescent in Moorish Room op Mr, 

Bramhall Gilbert's House, New York. 

Designed bt Howard Watkins. 
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a chandelier through each of the many processes by which it is 
finally turned out a perfect piece of work. 

First the design is conceived and drawn. Then it is broken up or 
divided into parts, some to be cast, some to be spun , some to be stamped, 
as the case may be, and each part is given over to itB department. 
Every branch of the manufacture may well be called an art, for only 
skilled artisans are employed, and everyone is proud of his handicraft. 



is given over to the caster to be reproduced in sand molds as many 
times as needed. 

The spinner spins up all the balls and caps, and then all these sep- 
arate parts are sent to the chandelier maker to be put together and 
welded into a perfect whole. He sees that each part is first given to 
the buffer, then to the polisher, and, if the design calls for plating, to 
the plater. When all the sections are perfect, they are lacquered to 
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The stamping, which goes only into the 
cheapest goods, is, to be sure, mechan- 
ical. But the man who carves the 
models for the castings and he who 
spins up the flat sheets into form must 
each be masters of their craft, and no 
machine can ever do the work. 

The pieces to be cast are carefully 
drawn in actual size, then models are 
made, and after trial these are sent to 
the casters to be made again and again 
in sand. The process is precisely like 
that of bronze casting for purely artistic 
work, and must be gone through with 
in every detail 

That is, first the original design of 
the fixture is drawn. Then every detail is enlarged to its actual 
size. After that the cast portions go to the caster, the spun parts 
to the spinner. The carver reproduces each section in either 
plaster or wood, and from these a first or trial casting is made. 
The chaser carefully files the brass and chases it to an exact repro- 
duction of the lines of the design, when, the model being perfect, it 



Electrolier for Centre op Dining-Room in Mr. Wji. Brokaw's 

and Mr. Brajihall Gilbert's Houses, New York. 

Designed bt Howard Watkiks. 



prevent tarnishing, then put together, 
and finally tested by the fitter and sup- 
plied keys or stops. From first to last a 
most exact and perfect piece of work. 

In my journey through the many 
rooms we saw some weird and some 
novel sights. But nothing interested 
me more than the spinner, who makes 
shells and balls in a really fascinating 
way. To the ordinary observer, he has 
only a wooden wheel turned by steam, 
a huge, poker -like implement, and a few 
flat plates of brass. Yet while we stood 
and watched, he had so cleverly manip- 
ulated these that several perfect shells 
were made before our eyes. 
At one point the hot molten brass was being poured into molds 
and in the liquid light of the fire the men looked like strange beings 
from another world, making a picture difficult to forget. It was in- 
tensely warm out of doors, being one of the severe days of June, but 
no one seemed to complain, and the work went on till I was tempted 
to wonder whether the constant association with such a temperature 
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did not engender indifference to heat of any sort. Certainly the men 
were little clad and were protected as best they could be, but it is 
marvelous, nevertheless, how such heat can become endurable. 

In a seldom-used room, a sort of storehouse for odds and ends, was 
a collection of the fixtures of thirty years ago. "We could not give 
them away now," said the foreman; "yet I remember when they were 
the rage. Now everything is for show. Then we thought of solid 
work." But as I looked and attempted to gauge the weight, it seemed 
possible that present ways were best. 

When gas was first introduced all the fixtures came 
from England or from France, but to-day we rival the 
world. The very first of all fixtures were of brass, but 
brass of a heavy sort, among which natural designs, 
such as the grape vine, had great vogue. Then the 
fashion changed and bronze was all the rage. The rich, 
handsome brass was called vulgar. Bronze, with its 
dark coloring, was considered correct, and all who 
could afford the luxury cast out the fitting that a few 
years back had been quite in the height of fashion, 
and substituted gloomy bronze. These last were heavy 
and cumbersome. It seems now that their weight 
must have been an element of danger in the houses 
of the day, and they were certainly sombre in the 
extreme. But they suited the rage of the time for 
heavy, so called rich, decoration, and they had their 
day. Now we have learned to make a rich effect com- 
bined with lightness of weight, and the bronze elegance 
of a quarter of a century back hangs, dust-covered and 
disdained, in out-of-the-way corners of large factories 
or second-hand shops. 

Brass is the accepted medium for all such decora- 
tion. Wrought iron has its place and is much liked by 
many and for special uses, but brass is universally 
popular; and, since the discovery of the lacquer which 
prevents tarnish, has no formidable rival. 

The one really important change in the method of 
manufacture is the substitution of spun balls and shells 
for the heavier cast ones. The process gives quite as 
handsome a result, yet it materially reduces both cost 
and weight. Since its introduction it has been possi- 
ble to make much handsomer fixtures and at the same 
time to put good things within the reach of people of 
moderate means. 

The very handsomest work contains casting with 
spinning; the plain highly -polished surface with the 
carved one. The cheapest shows stamped ornamentation 
and tubing. Between the two there is a wide field, 
and it is filled with specimens of all grades, which run 
the complete gamut from least value to highest. 

One of the best, simple lights that has recently „ 
been produced is known as the Tarn O'Shanter, and, S" -1 
in common with some others mentioned above, was 
designed by Mr. Watkins. It is a combination of a 
brass band or crown and two opalescent globes shaped 
after the famous hat from which it takes its name. 
The light is placed in the center, and strikes each of 
the two globes so as to be reflected and magnified 
almost four times and to make a genuine sun-burst 
effect. It has become immensely popular, as being 
good and of moderate cost. It is really extremely 
decorative, and, what is a great point in its favor, 
economizes gas as few fights do, 

A recent fad, or another revival, rather, is that of 
using outside fixtures, and of so depending upon private 
means to light the visitor from his carriage or the 
walk. We are learning many things, and many deco- 
rative hints, among them that to depend upon the 
Btreet light for one's own doorstep is vulgar, or plebian 
at the least. It is right and proper in its place and 
does its duty right well; but something more individual 
is required by such householders as have the means to 
gratify each wish. 

A retarle light of the sort may be seen illuminating 
the doorstep of Mrs. George Condit Smith's home, and 

adds immensely to the architectural effect. It is in Exterior Light for Mrs. Geo. Condit Smith 
thesh ape of a huge flambeau, the lighted end of House. New York. Designed by 

which is abig globe of electric light. The handle is a Howard Walker. 

rod heavily trimmed with bands, and a handsome carved bracket con- only regret that it is so. 

nects it withthe wall. The architectural effect is surprisingly good. 
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The light sheds its beams generously over an area perhaps bigger 
than is its premis by law, but every passerby enjoys the beauty of the 
simple design and the friendly spirit the brilliant wick seems to suggest. 
Outside the realm of chandeliers and elec- 
troliers, occupying a quite different sphere, 
but none the less important as decorative 
features, are a host of delightful objects, 
which are artistic in the fullest sense of 
the word. Messrs. J. S. Conover & Co. show 




a fascinating array of these, and make surely 
as handsome mantels and furnishings as any 
that can be found. 

There I was informed that the latest de- 
signs are in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance. Colonial and Empire have fallen 
behind a bit. To be sure, the former holds, 
and will hold, its place for white and gold 
rooms, but in all darker colorings the Renais- 
sance is preferred. Open fireplaces and basket 
grates set upon andirons are the proper and 
by far the handsomest fireplaces. Unfor- 
tunately, many persons, with what is called 
love of neatness, refuse to put them to their 
appointed use for fear of soil, and in many 
houses they so lose the last needed vulgar- 
The evidence of use is not only good in and 
of itself, but the burning of wood within the grate means tone and 
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ity of apparent newness fails to trouble some soiils, and we can 
touch. But such mistaken cleanliness cannot affect the design. The 




The design is most exquisite and the workmanship perfect. The cost 
entire is in the neighborhood of sis hundred dollars, but genuine han- 
dicraft has always its own value, and that is not extreme in view of 
the amount of labor. 

The hand-wrought metal is the handsomest and most costly of all. 
It does not go into the lighting apparatus at all, but in the furnishing 
of a room is the best to be had, and is pre-eminently most artistic. 
Next in order comes cast work, and that when carefully chased by 
hand is superb in its own substantial way. 

All fine woods— mahogany, oak, curly birch and the like, are used 
in the making of mantels, and to be quite correct must have trim- 
ming and fender of brass. 

Tassels, easels, portfolios, shaviug glasses and etageres, all are 
made in brass, and are exquisitely tempting and graceful. These are 
especially adapted for summer use, and are ideal for warm weather 
houses. As a matter of course, that statement does not mean lhat 
they are good then only, for they make perfect furnishing for all 
seasons, but writing with the mercury in the nineties suggests the de- 
lightfully cool effect of those slender objects and their evident appro- 
priateness to the rooms of summer use. 

Onyx has been much used, but unfortunately cheapened by the too 
familiar process of using for inferior work, and it is not now held in 
highest esteem. The handsomest tables show tops of Numidian marble 
mounted in brass, and are really superb. The marble is in itself a 
dream of warm, rich color, and is marvelously set off by the frame of 
brass. Some designs shown me are really gorgeous, and afford a feast 
of color as well as of excellent form. 

Portfolios are made up with mahogany and other costly woods, 
but must have the stand of brass. Shaving stands are really exquisite, 
and might go far toward reconciling man to the hard fate of the self- 
imposed task. 

They show beveled mirrors, cabinets just big enough to contain 
the essential paraphernalia, and a shelf or two for various uses. The 
etageres for bric-a-brac have the rare merit of acting as foils to the ob- 
jects set upon them. They are real delights. The shelves are of a 
milky glass especially treated, and the brass in its brilliant yellow acts 
perfectly as a frame for the bits of faience and fine china. In short, 
every one of the brass objects- are good. They are light, graceful, 
charming, and they make delightful additions to any room. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, the up-to-date house must he re- 
plete with brass fittings. Everywhere their brilliancy must be met, 
and a touch at least of bright yellow must be found in every room. 

Heavy, funereal bronze is banished. Lightness and perfection of 
form are united. Clumsiness has been done away with, and graceful, 
artistic forms have come to take its place. 




Electro lxer for Pillar in Hall of Mb. Frank Healy's House, Brooklyn. 
Designed by Howard Watkins. 

quality beyond any finish. One of the latest fireplaces to be seen is 
in steel finish, is made of brass, plated, and is entirely hand wrought. 



CHOOSING WALL-PAPERS. 

31 T is wonderful what a lack of artistic taste exists on 
the part of the noveau riche in the selection of 
wall-papers. When a man has accumulated suffi- 
cent money in selling pork, lumber or bricks, to 
go into the real estate business on his own ac- 
count, the dwellings or apartments erected by 
him are generally decorated with a class of wall- 
papers that appear to have been purchased by the 
pound, for certainly they have no artistic value. The walls of 
apartments that will rent for fifteen hundred dollars per year, are in 
variably covered, the whole over, with a suffocating maze of floral pat- 
terns, with a lavish display of gold bronze that is extremely nau- 
seating. 

Patterns of this kind are chosen for motives of economy and not 
for decorative purposes, as such papers are supposed to conceal the 
wear and tear of occupancy. It is evident that the advancement of 
decorative art has nothing to expect from Philistines of this brand. 
The case is different with men of education who are decorating their 
own private dwellings for their own especial pleasure. Such men, by 
choice of artistic patterns, have it in their power, to materially advance 
the development of wall paper, a material whose cost is as low as its 
artistic merit maybe great; for, four dollars a roll, the finest effects 
can be purchased— effects that cannot be duplicated in other materials 
for at least four to ten times the price. At this cost, designs are pro- 
curable that would, if made especially to order, cost a fortune to pro- 
duce, but which, on account of the facility of mechanical production, 
are produced in quantities sufficient to enormously reduce the cost to 
every purchaser. 

The average room requires about twelve rolls of paper, hence a 
decoration can be procured for less than one hundred dollars, giving 
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